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$1,280,000! ! 
ENT of the affairs of the MUTUAL LIFE 
\NCE COMPANY, of New York, (No. 35 
) for the year ending January 31, 1851: 
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JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 
ABEATT, See’y. Crarces Gitt, Actuary. 
Muiytuxn Post, M.D, Medical Examiner, 
ids ai the office daily, from 11 till 1.4 o’clock, 
-H BLUNT, Counsellor. 119-18t 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 

Life Insurance Company, 

Or New Haven, Conn. 

SH CAPITAL 100,000 DOLLARS, 
ly invested in Bonds, Mortgages and Stocks. 
uios at less rates than charged by ocher Mutual 
ies, payable in Cash Annuatly, Semi-annually 
terly, us best suits the convenience of the ap- 


Pror. B. Srirman, President, 
Bensamin Novus, Secretary. 

Office, 40 Wall stroct, New York. 

. Wurrmork, Actuary, 

ciaM N. Buraxeman, M D, Medical Examiner. 

enuance at the Office, 40 Wall-street, sy 

vlock. 125-t£ 


Communion Furniture, &, 
3ONS, GUBLETS, TANKAKDS and Plates ; 
» Baptismal Fonts and Collection Plates, toge- 
th a general assortment of ere I- 
IA WARE. Manufactured and for sale at6 


Slip. 
ane LUCTUS HART 


1,128,851 22 
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Spring Fashion Hats and Caps, 
BINING EVE KY DESIKABLE REQUISITE, 
i will compare to advantage with any sold in this 

the Une Price Store, 128 Canal-st. A superior 
ent of Velvet and Cloth Caps. Children’s Fall 
inter Hats in their variety. 

J. W. KELLOGG. 
SLERGYMEN AND THEIR FAMILIRS SUPPLIED ATA 
NT. 110-26¢ 





~ Chureh Bells! . 


experience of thirty years, has given thesubseri- 
rau opportunity of ascertaining the various com- 
ms of metals, and the degree of heat requisite 
uring the yreateet solidity, strength, and most 
ous tunes, and has enabled him to secure for his 
he highest awards of the N. Y. State Agricul- 
society and American Lostitute for several years 
The Trinity Chimes of New York, were com- 
at his Foundry, as were also cast Chimes for 
Irieana, Kingston, C. W., and several othere, and 
re Alarm Beils of New York, the largest ever cast 
scountry. Church, Factory, and Steamboat bells 
intily on hand, and Peals of Bells cast to order. 
, Bells are hung with improved Lron Yokes, and 
ss are attached to act on the clapper, which very 
prolongs the sound; and they may also be turned in 
»ke, which brings the blow of the clapper in a new 
and lessens the danger of their breaking. Hang- 
complete (including Yoke, Frame, and Wheel), 
hea if desired. Alvo, TasopoLirEs, and all kinda 
veling and Surveying Instrumente on hand, and 
to order ANDKEW MENEELY. 

wt Troy, Jan. 1, 1851. Hite 


k’s Aromatic Soda and Neidlitg Powders, 
JOHN D. MEEKS, M.D., 
.VING a very extensive practice in his professional 
career, and having in a great measure repudiated 
sine as injurious to the system, about three years 
he set to work in order to bring out an article 
h would supersede its use altogether, and which, 
its excellent qualities as a beverage, should entitle 
the patronage of the MILLIONS of our race. 
was tnost essentially accomplished in FRANK’S 
1atie Suda, and ag it became known, the universal 
ct was-— 
IST ADMIRABLE! GREAT DISCOVERY! 
the Old Doctor was held up as a true Chilauthro- 
of the 19th century. But not content with what he 
already achieved, and in view of what he had done, 
nergies. were beat to another step of vital import- 
—that was to improve the already well-established 
LIvz PowpERs, so as to render them far more ¢ fleo- 
as well as picasant ; this done, the two articles, viz > 
NK’S AROMATIC SODA AND AROMATIC 
SEIDLITZ , 
n to find their way into the community with such 
i strides, that the Old Dector found Le could not 
ly the demand without too mycb exertion on his 
, whieh led to the formation of the AKOMATIC 
JA COMPANY, which was duly incorporated by 
Legislature under the Revised Statutes, in May, 
, for the iwanufacture of the above-named articles. 
ut care is taken that every tumbler sball be uni- 
ly the same; also in packing for foreign climates, 
they shall keop any length of time. Every case is 
Jy MARKED, 80 as to distinguish the quantity and 
l inside, and directions for use on each box. Al 
rs accompanied with cash will meet prompt atten- 


one genuine unless signed by JNO. D. MEERS, 
) 





ur Soda is neatly packed in air-tight boxes, contein- 
18 tunbiers each, prepared with Sugar, 12 tumblore 
1, at 25 cents per box. Our Seidlits ac 874 cents per 
5 J. H. BEAK DSLEY,. Agent, 

No. 87 Nassau-street, N. Y., 


18-6 For the, Aromatic Soda Company. 





Sofa Bedsteads, 

NeepHam’s Patent.) 
ANUFACTUKED exclusively by W. 8. Hum 
purys, Wholesale and Keiail furniture Ware- 

ins, 163 and 197 Chatham-street, admitted by ail who 
re seen aud used them to be the beet ever offered 
the public. When opened a Perfect Bedstead having 
cautiful even Spring Mattre-s attached, requiring but 
s movement to open or shut them, and when open 

ms the strongest Levsteat in use, and when closed 
thing to detect its being a Sofa Bedstead. Also 
ark’s Patent Chamber or Sick Chair, (unuch in use.) 
N.B.—A large assortment of Furniture, Keds and Mat- 
ses constanuly on hand, 22-136 


ROSPECTUS of the INDEPENDENT. 

YHE INDEFENDENT, a rebgious newspaper 0 
_ the largest class, is published weekly, at 24 Beek- 
m-sireet, New York, at Two Do.iaks a-year, paya- 
p in advance. 

‘Lhe £pirors of this journal are Rev. Leonaxp Ba- 
x, D.U., of New Haven, Coon, Rey. Josxru 
ompson, Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
bw York, and Rey. Rs S. Sroxns, Jun., Pastor of the 
urch of the Pilgrims, Brookiyn. 

r. Bacon is at present traveling in Europe and the 
st, and his correspondence will enrich the paper dur- 
’ the year with his observations upon Luropean sn¢ 
hental scenery, society aud instituuons. Mr. Storrs 
icles are designated by his initial 5. 

ev. Grorek Bb. Creever, U.D., (C.) and Reve 
LnRyY Waxp BEECHEK, (3%) are enlisted as stared con- 
butors to the editoral co,umns. 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josnva Leavrrr, whose 
erience as an editor renders the news department v@- 
d and complete. 

The Independent was not started for the purpes¢ of 
n, and it will be sustained upon the mostli e, 
bn though it should never prove to be a source of in- 
ne to ite proprietors. 

Sut cashes aro thus committed to its support, the 
prictors have no control over the columns of the 
er, and no responsibility whatever for anytbing that 
warsin them. The editors, on the other hand, bavé 
property in the paper, and no expectation of being 
ser enriched or impoverished by it. An experiment 
two years has proved that thia is perhaps the very 
t method of securing a truly independent newspaper, 
has The Independent aims to be. Its name was in- 
ded to be characteristic, not offensively, but ae] 
ly. Lt is not the organ of any school an eaotnee o! 
sect in religion, nor of any party in polities. 1t ex~ 
wes only the individual views of its conductors. As 
editors are by conviction and position Congregeen, 
sts, the paper advocates the priaciples ot —_ an 
er generally held by the Congregational churches ~ 
y ingland. ‘This it does, howavers in the h poe °f 
iness and liberality toward other jenominations 


istians. 4 

Correspondence, ake 
M ent employs, a8 state 1 corres 
longs om Wanna, fsq., of Oxford, England, 
‘A. Kine, of Dublin, Kev. .0u18 Brive, of Paris, 
Kev. LEON Putas, of Paris, (now in this country,) 
keep its columbs supplied with the news of the Lu- 
lan world, and furnish articles of great ability and 
je upon particular aspects of political and ecelesi 
movements abroad. in addition to these, two oF 
>» traveling —— are ordinarily engaged to 
snt ite readers with fresh and original impressions of 
astern continents. Missionaries also, at seve 
ons, contribute from time to time intelligence from 
p respective fields. 
16 Domestic Correspondence of the paper embraces 
he prominent points in our own country at the East 
the West, and keeps its rcaders intormed of all mat- 
of public interest. By these auxiliaries The 
ent is oapeled ee amount of original 
er than is usual in religious newspapers. 
ecial attention is given to the eieiciemn of Booka 
Periodicals, and to interesting selections from out 
iterature. 
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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD 10 BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 


SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT. GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR " 


BY 8. W. BENEDICT. 





VOLUME IImIl. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


: seamiciiasaaiiaes 
orric® 24 BEEK MAN-STREET, BETWEEN WILLIAM 
AND NASSAW. 


TERM8—$2 per annum to those who order the 
paper sent by mai/, and $2 50 to those who receive 
the paper by carriers or post-riders at thvir door 
free of charge. 

Clergymen who send five names with $10 will be 
entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 

Paymeut in al? cases will be required in advance 

(> AoVERTISEMENTs.—Seventy-five cents for 16 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each 
subsequent insertion. 

The Boston Orrice of The Independent is at the 
Literary Agency of G. W. Lieut, No. 3 Cornhill. 


——-+e—— 


EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The editors of this journal are Lronwarp Bacon, 
Josseu P. Tuompson, and R. 8. Srorrs, Jun 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
he reserved the right to withdraw from it 
whenever the paper should have become estab- 
lished. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he 
would therefore have done so at the commencement 
of this year. But in consequence of that absence 
he will continue to contribute as heretofore to our | 
columns ; being relieved, however, of - mam sak 
supervision and responsibility, except in’ 
of his own articles, Theseere designated by his 
initial, 8, 

The Assistant Editor is Rev Josnva Leavitt. 

Rev. Geonce B. Curever, D.D., (C.) and Rev 
Henry Warp Beecuer, (%) are enlisted as stated 
contributors to the editorial columns. 














Domestic Correspondence. 
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FROM OUR ALBANY CORRESPONDENT. 


Avpany, May 28, 1851. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Our city has just been the 

scene of a movement of much interest. Mr. 
Webster has at length stooped to a public vindica- 
tion of the distinguishing measures of the admin- 
istration to which he gives weight—the measures 
so improperly known as the slavery adjustment. 
Anxious to hear from his own lips whatever his 
ample ingenuity and his profound ability could 
allege in vindication of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
I went up with others to swell the assemblage of 
my fellow-citizens, who to the number of some 
hundreds were crowding the narrow street be- 
tween Mr. Webster's hotel and the Capitol park, 
and drinking in the orator’s words. There he 
stood as we drew near— evidently speaking, though 
at any dist it was impossible to catch his 
words—his noble brow and cavernous, yet gleam- 
ing eye, giving token of the inward fires which 
his feeble utterance and action seemed to say were 
cooling with the frosts of age. Pressing on into 
the thickest crowd, and standing sometwenty-five 
or thirty feet distant, I was fortunate enough by 
the most careful attention to catch the line and 
even the language of his argument. He was 
discussing the Fugitive Slave bill, comparing the 
law of 1850 with Washington’s law of 1793, and 
giving the constitutional history of both. The 
first words I heard from his lips were a not very 
accurate quotation of the constitutional provision 
requiring the surrender of escaped slaves. He 
then told how the law of °93 was passed, giving 
this power of surrendering fugitives to every 
magistrate of each State—how this law was long 
acquiesced in--how it continued in operation, 
giving general satisfaction, till some of our States 
took it into their heads to pass laws prohibiting 
their officers to take any part in its execution. 

The Slave law of 1850 differed, he said, from 

this earlier one in being decidedly more favorable to 
the slave. This position rested on two facts ; first 
that it requires record evidence of ownership and 
of escape in the State from which the fugitive fled ; 
and second that it commits the decision into the 
hands of a commissioner appointed for the purpose 
by the U.S. courts. It was therefore he maintained 
a decided improvement on the original law. As 
though such evidence could not be obtained by 
perjury in any county of the South, or forged in 
any county of the North! As though the “ sum- 
mary” decision which the law enjoins did not 
Prevent all possible detection of the fraud! As 
though an irresponsible commissionér appointed 
by an irresponsible judge, and eager to commend 
his zeal to a cabinet of slaveholders at Washing- 
ton, were reliable for freedom! As though the 
Very first instance in which the law wasexecuted 
in Phitadelphia did not result, through the strict- 
est compliance with its provisions, in consigning 
a free man to slavery ! 

Mr. Webster proceeded to say that many per- 
sons in our country were intent upon breaking 
down this law, and took various methods for the 
purpose. Some, speaking only from their own 
feelings, declared that it could not be executed, 
hay, went so far as to say that it should not be 
executed. Such was the language of conven- 
tions at Syracuse, Worcester; and elsewhere. 
This he distinctly declared was treason. Not 
that mete words were treason ; but if it 
declared by any body of men that a law of this 
government should in no case be executed, and if 
then “by force of arms or foree of numbers” its 
‘xecution should be prevented in any instance, 
that act would be levying war within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, and would consequently 

’e treason ; a conclusion which the orator assev- 
oo reiterated, and sustained by the pledge of 

, : 
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Nothing could be more loose, either in its 
“atement or in its application, than the principle 
thus laid down by 80 
Even the language needs the essential qualifica- 
Yon which would confine it to a constitutional 
law; for it isto be hoped that it would not be 
Teasonable to resist even with force of arms, 
4w which was not such. And the application is 
‘s loose as the language; for the resolutions of 
one set of men in Syracuse cannot make treason- 
ible the acts of another in Boston. But weighty 
Words cost Mr. Webster nothing but the utterance ; 

‘\n certain quarters they may do him much 
4 in exigencies which are now nearly at 


Next Mr. Webster observed that there were 
thers who were more insidious in their move- 
ents of hostility, They call only for a modifi- 
‘ation of the law, an effort however which he 
_ confident could result in nothing but an end- 
7 ‘nd fruitless agitation. Others still there are 

° want nothing but the law as it is; who hope 
foe of it to disgust the nation with slavery ; 
at te their purposes he said the worse the law 
= ‘better. It must have been somewhat hu- 
‘ating to this gentleman to acknowledge that 
“an of his own handsFhad supplied to the 
oer Very agitation @ weapon capable of such 
a that blind and heated as this fanatical zeal 
mn be, it had yet coolness and sagacity left to 

. the tendency of this measure ; that slender as 
; Patience is, jt can afford to await the reaction 

sequent upon this cruelty, And certainly it 
oe hot put the wisdom of the enactment in any 

"Y brilliant light to say of it that this law is a 
mee *0 rigorous and severe that its worst 
re a upon its disgusting the community 
oa all such compromises, while yet its friends 

* forbidden to hope for any modification which 

t make it less offensive. ; 
ve, ebater said farther that the abolitionists 
“ Pratda only to this Jaw, but to all laws 

. ls subject; they would prevent all com- 
tis *e with the constitutional provision upon 

subject, acting under a law. somewhere 
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precise locality of which he was not informed. 
[t might perhaps be severe to say that nothing 
in Mr. Webster's political career renders it 


of a higher law or a higher morality than 
those generally current in our courts of justice 
and halls of legislation. Such elevated devotion 
to abstract justice, to use his own language, “ is 
not his habit.” 

Alter listening with painful effort for half an 
hour, and on hearing some words of apology 
which indicated that the argument of the speech 
was over, { withdrew. Scarcely however had I 
made my way to a more comfortable spot, out of 
the press, when some tones of a firmer quality met 
my ear. Mr. W. had concluded his apology, and 
now he spoke in a tone of relief and freedom, of 
the constitution and the flag of our country. He 
spoke of the great State of New York, which 
owes so much to that constitution, and the ear- 
nestness and glow of better days and better 
thoughts came to him; and once again freemen 
could listen without humiliation, as the first 
of living statesmen discussed the position and the 
policy of the government, which his talents may 
adorn but which even they cannot defend. 
The chief and conspicuous fallacy of his 


did not deny, historic verity. that 
the fugitive law of Washington's administration 
continued in satisfactory operation till some of 
our states took it upon them to pass laws prohibit- 
ing their officers to execute it. Now Mr. Web- 
ster ought to know (1 shall not do him injustice 
if I say that he does know) that those states 
made no such barren prohibition, They provided 
amply for the surrender of every fugitive, and for 
the prompt investigation of every case in which 
any man was claimed asa fugitive. They did 
not indeed think it just, and they did not stop to 
ask if it were necessary, to deny to a free citizen 
who might be the victim of such a claim, the 
ordinary securities of a trial by jury before he was 
dragged from his home; but that point once 
legitimately ascertained, they gave the use of 
their prisons, authorized the action of their 
officers, and employed the whole machinery of 
government for his surrender. Not till then did 
they forbid their officers to execute any less just, 
less humane enactment—any that allowed less, 
or presumed less, in favor of freedom. That 
such were the laws of the communities which 
now oppose this series of outrages which make 
up Mr. Webster's Fugitive Slave law, he did not 
find it convenient to remember. And yet he might 
have remembered it ; for it was action which took 
place in exact accordance with his own deliberate 
conviction expressed one year since, of the con- 
stitutional obligation of the states. He expressly 


he differed in opinion from the decision of the 
Supreme Court, and considered the constitutigna! 
clause upon which all this legislation is based to 
have reference exclusively to the action of the 
States. In view of this opinion Mr. Webster has 
never yet undertaken to show that this law has 
any claim to respect as a constitutional enact- 
ment. If it be true, as the great body of north- 
ern men believe, with him, that that clause has 
reference to State legislation alone, then by what 
authority has Congress touched so vital a ques- 
tion at all* And what legal pretext remains to 
shield the authors of this iniquity from the odium 
which they are toiling so hard and so vain'y to 
avert? 4 

Mr. Webster is laboring in vain. Little as he 
may be accustomed to recognize the “highe 
laws” of human action, there are those among 
the masses to whom justice, and wisdom, and 
duty, are among life’s grandest and most real 
things ; who hear with pity and regret, the feeble 
vindication which is all he has to offer for the 
violation of these sacred names. Now that the 
vision of the Presidency floats for the last time 
before his enamored and a)most despairing eyes, 
he sees very darkly; but the vision will pass 
away, and the inborn love of freedom which no 
effort can stifle, will afford a better impulse to his 
thoughts. The time will come—lI love to hope 
that it may be so—when all his fine talents shal) 
find scope in the advocacy of freedom, and service 
rendered to the cause in his latest days shall wipe 
out the memory of this temporary dereliction of 
it. 
Yours, &c., Horvanp: 


eo 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, May 30, 1851. 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
It was stated in the annual report of this society, 
that among other works, a small ; opular treatise 
on Peace had been stereotyped during the year 
and 8,000 copies circulated. There have been 
five agents under its employ a part or all of the 
year. The receipts of the Society have been 
$3,403.86., its expenditures $3,241.42, balance in 
the treasury $162.44—after defraying all current 
expenses and outstanding liabilities. The report 
speaks of there being more progress, and better 
prospects as to substitutes for war than the friends 
of the cause had ventured so soon to expect—and 





holding a Peace Congress in London 22d of July. 
The annual address before this society was de- 
livered by Rev. Rufus W. Clark of Portsmouth, 


necessary for him to disclaim all knowledge 


address lay in a statement which overlooked, if it, 
“He declared 


declared in the Senate of the United States, that] 


the European nations. 


“bite and devour each other.” 


and remove this great obstacle to the progress of 


earth. 


TION AT THE WEST 

Was addressed by Rev. Mr. Eustis of New 
Haven. He stated that 89 teachers had been 
sent out by the society who have educated 200 
teachers at the West, and in connection with 
whose labors there have been #50 hopeful con- 
versions. The missionaries of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society have been aided by the teachers, 
and Sabbath-schools established. If this had 
been done in Switzerland it would seem great and 
be heralded through the land—but it is of no less 
importance because done in our own land. It is 
appropriate that woman should engage in this 
work. Men are known and exert an influence 
through their otcupation or craft, but 
woman is by any profession, and her 
influence is exerted by her character, by what she 
is. As the keeper of a light-house is unnoticed 
and unknown by the mariner he yet saves the 
lives of thousands. So woman’s silent influence 
is as the beaming light to guide and save. This 
society brings into a field of usefulness those who 
would otherwise live in obscurity. The work 
in which the teachers engage is ennobling, but 
full of sacrifice, and they who engage in this 
benevolent work are to be remembered as was 
she who broke an alabaster box and poured it 
upon the head of our Lord. 
Rev. Mr. Thurston, of Fall River, also address- 
ed this society. Speaking of the West as this 
society’s field of operation, he said that much as 
hed been said, the half had not been told of the 
gteat West. But he sometimes thought that we 
had talked long enough, and that now it was 
time for deliberate decision and prompt action. 
Should the West be lost, the course of Christiani- 
ty would be backward and the hope of the world 
delayed for centuries. But we shall not fail in 
saving the West. 
1, The Church has undertaken to save it. Mis- 
sionaries are there, and colporteurs, bearing every- 
where the word of life. Schools and higher sem- 
inaries of learning are established. 
2. God seems to have undertaken to save it. 
The Home Missionary of this month is fraught 
with revival intelligence. 
3. Even the enemy of all righteousness has 
been, however unintentionally, really aiding to 
save the West. He came as a roaring lion and 
awoke us—he came as a devil, not as an angel of 
light. He succeeds better as a sly serpent than 
as the roaring king of the forests. 
What part has this society in saving the West * 
{t lays the firm foundation. Educate. We must 
educate. The social influence of this society is 
valuable. It gathers and trains children who 
have no home ; no home in the best sense, refin- 
ed, elevated. It will do much to harmonize the 
discordant elements of the West—brings them 
into the same room at a plastic period of life. It 
gives efficient help to the Home Missionary Saci- 
ety. The services rendered are not confined to 
the school-room. The circumstances under which 
these teachers go out, show a ¢haracter which 
will give them influence. New England employs 
females to train the human mind. Let us do for 
the West waat we do for ourselves. 
Hon. Wm. J. Hubbard, offered a brief closing 
address, in which he made some caustic remarks 
as to the fewness of those in attendance at this 
meeting, reflecting particularly upon clergymen. 
He said the chief embarrassment of the society 
was the want of teachers to send, and inquiring 
why there was this want, he said there was no 
want of applicants for schools in this city, nor 
was it difficult for missionaries to obtain individ- 
uals of the gentler sex to go with them to for- 
eign lands, and he believed this embarrassment 
was occasioned by the Society’s not being suffi- 
ciently known. 


THE PASTORAL ASSOCIATION. 

The sermon before the Association was preach- 
ed by Pres. Hitchcock of Amherst College, from 
Zeph. 1: 12; “ The Lord will not do good, neither 
will he do evil.” 

Skepticism has its fashions. It changes with 
the times in order to keep popular. Public taste 
changes. The unbelief of the present day has its 
marked peculiarities. It admits the truth of re- 
ligion in general, and denies it in particulars. It 
admits of a God and then deprives him of any 
personal agency in human affairs. After describ- 
ing different classes of skeptics, the giant evil of 
the age was represented to be the divorcement of 
God from the concerns of this world. [t inter- 
feres with, if it does not annihilate the doctrines 
of miracles, special providence and prayer. Quot- 
ing quite extensively from skeptical writers, the 
preacher represented them as coming to the con- 
clusion stated in the text, ‘‘ The Lord will not do 
good, neither will he do evil,” and said that his 





N.H. He began by alluding to the inadequacy 
of the means used in this cause, considering the 
gigantic nature of the evil which they would re- 
move. Whatiswar? It is a combination of all 
that is bad. Napoleon said (and surely he ought 
to know) that ‘war was the trade of barba- 
rians.” Our Savior’s principles were Peace. Ii 
this cause failed every other one must, which had 


eminent an authority. | for its object to meliorate the condition of man. 


The proposition which he would endeavor to 


prove was, that the overthrow of the war system is 
essential to the success of the various philanthropic 
&| and Christian enterprises that distinguish the pre- 


sent age. . 
1, The war system involves the destruction of 
the funds necessary to carry on these enterprises. 
The United States from the adoption of the fede- 
ral Constitution to the year 1849 expended 
$618,931,000 to sustain this system, and the war 
debts in Europe in 1840 amounted to.$10;000,- 
000,000. Where one dollar is given to extend 
the Gospel to the heathen, 332 are expended by 
Chistendom to sustain war. To the objection 
that a part of this vast expenditure was necessary 
in order to be in a state of defense from foreign 
invaders, it was replied, that where there is the 
greatest preparation for war, there is the greatest 
probability that it will occur. The maxim “In 
time of peace prepare for war,” is a barbarism— 
not to be practiced upon by a Christian people. 
2. The war system retards Christian:ty by break- 
ing down the public conscience, and corrupting the 
morals of society. The tendency of war to break 
down all moral principle was illustrated by ap- 
plying it to every precept in the decalogue. Na- 
poleon said (and it was an honest confession), 
“The worse the man, the better the soldier.” 
Gen. Taylor said of his volunteers, that “ there 
was not a kind of vice which they were not ready 
to practice.” The murderer of a single fellow- 
being is regarded with public indignation, and his 
memory consigned to infamy. But the murderer 
of thousands is received with triumphal arches, 
illuminations, music and the applause of the mul- 
titude. _ How does the public esteem in which the 


| warrior is held bear upon the public morals and 


piety of the Christian community ? 

3. The war, system destroys the energies of the 
church and thus weakens every religious enter- 
ciples were in the ascendancy in the church and 
the Gospel triumphed, At length the church took 
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object would be, not, as usual, to prove the doc- 
trine of the text, but to disprove it. 
1. Proof was offered from Scripture of God’s 
direct agency in the affairs of this world. 
2. This agency of God was shown to be con- 
sistent with baptized philosophy. 
To admit that everything takes place in ac- 
cordance with law, does not set aside miracles, 
special providences and prayer. There. may be 
a fixed law regulating miraculous interference. 
God may at the beginning, have arranged such a 
plan as to meet the case of every miracle, every 
special providence, and every prayer. Science 
reveals to us numerous examples in which God 
has interfered, from time to time, with the ordi- 
nary course of the material world, and thus takes 
away all presumption against such interference 
in his providence, or moral government. Philos- 
ophy shows us how God can occasion a special 
providence by influence on the human mind. It 
shows also how God can so modify second 
causes as to change the order of nature out of 
sight, without changing that order in sight, and 
it will be no miracle. Philosophy shows how 
lateral influences, by which events are modified, 
may be arranged, originally or subsequently, so 
as to change the result. 
Inferences.—1. The subject shows that the 
Scriptural doctrine of miracles, &c., is consistent 
with reason. ‘ 
2. It rebukes the spirit of a flippant skepticism 
which would array the facts of science against 
evangelical views of the Scriptures. 
3. It shows how proper and important it is 
that the rulers of a nation should appoint days of 
on the land. 
4. It rebukes the Christian Church, of which 
many theoretically or practically discard the idea 
of special providences. 

5. It shows how ‘ingenious and persevering 
_ are in substituting a false philosophy for 


7. Itextenda theaword of justice over the wick- 
ed, and the shield of protection over the righteous. 


he draws about himself, who 
cial providence. d ss 
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the sword and the way was prepared for that de- 
luge of darkness that for 1,000 years enveloped 


4. The war system prejudices the heathen them- 
selves against the whole system of Christianity. 
The heathen are made to feel that Christians 
He closed with 
an appeal to Christians as followers of the Prince 
of Peace to wipe this stigma from their religion 


every good work, and be peace-makers on the 
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Finally. It shows how firm and strong a found- 
ation that minister stands upon, and what 2 help 
believes in a spe- 
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preacher by the Association for next year, and 


substitute. Yours, CroMwELL. 





For the Independent. 
COLLEGIATE EDUCATION SOCIETY.—No 4. 


Thus far I have called attention to the difficul- 
ties this Society has contended with, and the re- 
sults it has achieved. But it is still more perti- 
nent to inquire, Do the churches still need its ser- 
vices? And what reasons are there why its 
means should be enlarged and its efficiency great- 
ly increased for the future ¢ 
_ The founding and nurturing of the higher sem- 
inaries of learning should be provided for in the 





at that period, or those seminaries will utterly fail 
to exert their proper influence over society in its 
maturity. New England probably furnishes the 
best illustration of the truth of this proposition. 
Had the founding of colleges been neglected in 
that portion of our country while society was in 
its infancy ; while the number of students seek- 
ing a libera] education was small; and while the 
urgent necessity of subduing the wildern 
subjecting a hard and ‘stubborn; soil to’ 

Of cultivation seemed to demand the entire ener- 
gy of Several successive generations—had our 
fathers at that time reasoned that it is impracti- 
cable to cultivate learning in so new and sparse- 
ly peopled a country, and unadvisable to attempt 
it—we want good common schools now, and if 
here and there one of our citizens can afford to 
devote his son to liberal learning, he must send 
him to the mother country, to better seminaries 
than we can found here in the wilderness should 
we attempt it—we must wait till our country be- 
comes rich and populous enough to sustain col- 
leges, and sufficiently enlightened through our 
common schools to demand them: had our early 
New England fathers reasoned thus, there is no 
difficulty in seeing what the results would 
have been. Society would have grown ap, 
matured and hardened, without colleges, and 
it would have been impossible to engraft them 
upon it, or to incorporate them with it They 
would have had no place in the as, the 
felt wants of the people. Yale and Cam- 
bridge owe their power over society to the fact 
that they are vital portions of New England, 
rocked in its cradle, nurtured with its infancy; 
that they have “growa with its growth and 
strengthened with its strength,” that they are vi- 
tal organs, and have performed for generations 
the most dignified and important vital functions ; 
that they are consecrated in the holiest historic 
recollections of the people. It is to this that 
they owe both their power over New England 
opinion and character, and those constant acces- 
sions to their endowments, by which they are 
enabled to advance with the progress of society, 
and provide for the rapidly increasing wants of a 
growing and progressive civilization. 

And even those colleges of New England 
which are of more recent origin, owe their growth 
and increasing influence to the fact that colléges 
were founded and carefully nurtured in the in- 
fancy of those States. Amherst College could 
not in the period of thirty years have grown to 
her present resevrces, numbers and influence, in 
any community which had not been accustomed 
from its infancy to cherish and appreciate colle- 
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very infancy of society, and it must be attended to, 
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aid in founding and rearing seminaries of learning 
on sites which they perhaps may never behold. It is 
Not so easy to make men feel the pressure of an ob- 
ject thus distant and common, and for which eve- 
Ty one is ready to believe others will provide if 
he does not, as of those nearer and more local 
objects—the chureh—the ministry~the Sunday- 
school and the school-house: and if there is any 
one of all the objects for which Christians in the 
Mew settlements ought to provide, in respect to 
whieh it is preéminently reasonable that they 
should ask and obtain aid from abroad—it is the 
founding of the higher seminaries of learning. 
-There.is no way to escape this conclusion except 
by denying that it is needful or useful to found 
them in the infancy of society. I can have no 
fear that any intelligent man who has any prac- 
tical-acquaintance with the subject will assert 
this.» 

_ Let-us not then think of forsaking in the hour 
of their weakness and need, those men who are 
endeavoring to rear up the standard of learning 
inthe wilderness. Let us acknowledge and feel 
the importance, the difficulty, the many discour- 
pagements of the work in which they are engaged. 


ous and. pains-taking labor—libraries will be 
scanty—instruments of instruction inadequate— 
and thousands around them will entirely fail to 
appreciate their labors. But shall not those ap- 
preciate them who are enjoying in all their ful- 
ness, the inestimable blessings which are flow- 
ing from the institutions of learning founded by 
our ancestors. Shall not they appreciate the la- 
bors of men who in the midst of all the secular- 
izing and materializing tendencies of that vast 
domain which the present generation is reclaim- 
ing from the wilderness, are annually sending 
out a few men imbued with the spirit of learn- 
ing—whose lives are employed iti slowly but 
steadily gathering the affections and the coépera- 
tion of vast communities soon to emerge into 
great wealth and great influence on the destinies 
of the world, around those spots consecrated to 
learning which are to become the vital organs by 
which those communities are at no distant day to 
exert the influence of cultivated and Christian- 
ized intellects upon the human race* And when 
those men need help shall we not be as ready to 
give it as to aid any other Christian enterprise 
in any portion of the world. 

And let us endeavor to form a correct ¢oncep- 
tion of the extent of this claim upon our codpe- 
ration and assistance. The founding of a Chris- 
tian college in its infancy is a want of every 
new State which is yet to be added to our Union. 
He therefore who would set a limit to this de- 
mand, must set a limit to American emigration. 
He must point out the power which shall say to 
that American enterprise and adventure now s0 
rapidly taking possession of the world—“ Hith- 
erto shall ye come and no farther,” or else he 
must set a limit to our Home Missionary enter- 
prise, and tell us when and where the Christian 
ministry will cease to follow the @pigrant into 
the wilderness. If any man were set to name 
the most energetic and living phenomenon which 
is at this time to be seen on the face of the whole 
earth he must name this same American emigra- 
tion—and this it is which is creating, and is like- 
ly to create the necessity of our granting aid in 





giate institutions. here are portions of our 
country—i would perhaps be invidious to name 
them—where the founding of colleges was in 
their infancy neglected: some of them are com- 
munities not entirely wanting in wealth, general 


principles ; but in irresistible and w_de-spread in- 
fluence over the nation and the world exerted 
through their men of learning and professional 
distinction, they will bear with New England no 
comparison ; and it is doubtful whether ia these 
communities an Amherst College could be brought 
into being in a century. The ideas—the felt 
wants which created Amherst College almost in 
a day, are not there, and the best time for gene- 
rating them is past long since. 

It is impossible that intelligent, good men en- 
gaged in founding Christian society in the new 
States, should not feel the founding of colleges to 
be a part of their work which cannot be neglect- 
ed without certain and serious detriment. The 
very same reasonings which led to the founding 
of Yale and Cambridge amid the primeval forests 
of New England, will lead the Christian mission- 
ary who goes forth to any other wilderness as 
an apostle of the same faith and the same Chris- 
tian civilization, to lay foundations for Christian 
learning at the very beginning of his labors. And 
this will not take place at one or a few points, 
but it will take place wherever enlightened Chris- 
tian men go to lay the foundations of Christian 
society in the wilderness. The men who neg- 
lect to do it will neglect their work—they will 
fail to build the tabernacle after the pattern shown 
them—they will forfeit the confidence of the 
churches who send them. 

And accordingly I could refer to the individual 
missionaries of Christ who were sent to the 
few and scattered people along the banks of the 
Mississippi, the Illinois and the Wabash, at the 
beginnings of things in the great States which 
are now watered by those streams, who at the 
very commencement of their labors in that great 
wilderness, saw the necessity of laying such 
foundations so clearly, and felt it so vividly, that 
it was the burden of their thoughts and prayers 
by day, and drove sleep from their pillows by 
night ; and who, in the midst of the overhanging 
forest, or the boundless green of the unbroken 
prairie, have consecrated to God the spot on 
which the Christian college was to be reared, 
with an enthusiasm like that with which pious 
Israelites returned from the captivity and laid 
the foundations of the new temple. 

Will then the churches send their missionaries 
into the new settlements, telling them—We will 
giye you food and clothing—we will send men 
into your fields of labor with Bibles and tracts— 
we will send the colporteur to visit your people 
from house to house—we will send the agents of 
our Sunday-school associations to gather Sab- 
bath-schools and encourage the people to engage 
in that enterprise, by a liberality in furnishing 
books for Sunday-school libraries almost without 
limit—but should your heart burn within you to 
lay in the wilderness the deep and lasting found- 
ations of Christian learning—to open fountains in 
the midst of the desert, at which generations yet 
unborn may drink and be refreshed—you must 
not look to us for help in such enterprises 4 
Would not a disposition to give such instructions 
to a missionary departing to his station in one of 
our frontier settlements, indicate a sad decline 
from the spirit and wisdom of our fathers? 
Would a wise missionary accept his commission 
on such conditions ¢ 

It is evident indeed that the friends of Christ 
in the new settlements need assistance in laying 
foundations for seminaries of learning, more than 
in any other enterprise in which they will be 
called to engage. To establish such an institu- 
tion requires the codperation of many individuals 
and churches scattered over a wide extent of 
country. Such a codperation is in a recent. set- 
tlement most of all difficult to be secured, The 
particular claims of every one’s own locality 
are numerous and exceedingly urgent. The 
minister is to be supporied—the church and 
school house to be built, while the people them- 
selves are living in log cabins, and the forest or 
the rank prairie graas still covers the farms from 
which they are to derive their living and their 
wealth. In these ¢j it is not easy 
to persuade men to rise above the claims of all 
thee Total objces and grant eciot and timely 





founding seminaries of learning in new and grow- 
ing free communities. The imagination is lost 
in trying to form a conception over what tracts 
of the earth’s surface now traversed only by the 
savage, this emigration may spread itself in the 
next one hundred years. The time has surely 


intelligence, active enterprise and even religious }-yot-yet edme for those who have aided in found- 


ing collegewin our new settlements to imagine 
that their work 1s done or nearly done. 
Rosrnson. 
(To be continued.) 





Foreign Correspondence, 


FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. 
On tHE Nirg, March, 1851. 

To the Editors of the Independent :— 

GentLEemen :—We are now descending the 
Nile, on our return to Cairo. We gave up all 
projects of ascending the river higher than Thebes, 
which is towards 500 miles from Cairo and more 
than 600 from Alexandria, concluding to let 
Thebes be the climax of our Nile enjoyment as 
it really is the climax of all wonders in Egypt, 
the Pyramids excepted. It was with a thrill that 
I heard it announced, just as I was about to retire 
for the night, that we were drawing near to Thebes. 
I went out upon the prow to peer into the dark- 
ness that rested over the vacant plain on either 
side of the Nile, where once stood the renowned 
city, The morning light displayed the grand 
colonnade of the Temple at Luxor, standing up 
at no great distance from the bank where the 
“ Anglo-Saxon” had been moored. Before noon 
we had both thoroughly seen that temple, its 
obelisk, the companion of the one at Paris, and 
whatever other ruins appertained to the spot, and 
had entered well upon the examination of the 
magnificent, wondrous ruins of Karnak, which 
lie a mile down the bank of the river. These 
two spots are supposed to have been connected 
by an avenue of sphinxes, a part of which, with 
several other like avenues, we sawat Karnak. A 
single mutilated sphinx there is an object of great 
admiration, and what must those complete ave- 
pues once have been! Yet these were mere ap- 
pendages to the temples, and the crowds of tem- 
ples, themselves! A single hall at Karnak is 
called the ‘Hall of a Hundred Pillars,” and has 
in fact 138 pillars if I counted rightly, some of 
which measure 66 feet in hight, without the pe 
destal and abacus, and 12 feet in diameter. Of 
the two obelisks in an adjoining court the one 
now standing is nearly 100 feet high. Then the 
many pyldns and propylons or gateways are all 
of. the loftiest and most massive structure, mak- 
ing a rare impression of the profoundest simpli- 
city. The most colossal and finished statues 
almost lose their importance in the midst of such 
a wealth of magnificence. The circuit of the 
temple or cluster of temples is one mile and a 
half. I saw Karnak a second time in the twi- 
light and dusk of the evening, which answered 
to moonlight, and I forget what I have seen and 
felt before, or its effect was even greater than that 
of the Coliseum at Rome. 

On the other, or western shore of the Nile, at 
the distance of an hour or two, are the tombs of 
the kings and the tombs of the queens, the tem- 
ples of Medeénet Haboo, the two colossi of the 





in the plan of connecting the two extremes of the 
shore into one whole. Its original hight was 60 


ing sum, undoubtedly contrived to awaken the 
sounds which both commoners and the gentle 
great were wont to go to bear. The temple- 
palace of Rameses is only inferior to the Karnak 
wonder. Its stupendous syenite statue.of the 
king, seated tranguilly on his throne with his 
hands resting on his knees after his return from 
his victories, is supposed to weigh nearly 900 
tons. I made the measurement across the breast, 
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from shoulder to shoulder, to be a little Jess 





paiedesseteilt.be few in number—resourees will 
be.slender and only obtained by the most ardu- 
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polish and fine hieroglyphics upon the back and 
shoulders. ~ How it could have been broken 
Straight through as it is, is almost as great a 
wonder as how it could have been transported to 
its place. 

The tombs are vast entrance halls, corridors 
and chambers cut in the solid rock, nicely sculptur- 
ed and painted, and altogether made on a scale 
with the temples of Egypt.. They are underground 
palaces. We made our way up through the de- 
files and the last gorge of the “Gates of the 
Kings,” where nothing existed but sand and rock, 
which had been themselves burnt and blistered 
by the sun for ages. The thermometer stood at 
this time anywhere over a hundred degrees, and 
the glare, especially as you came up out of the 
tombs, was more fearful than anything of the 
kind I ever encountered. Once or twice I noticed 
that a chamber or hall had pieces of rock left 
unexcavated as though Death had come for the 
monarch of Egypt before he had made all ready, 
and no mighty hand followed to finish his house 
of burial. The tomb named after Belzoni, its 
discoverer, is the most noted for its sculpture and 
its state of preservation. The total length of the 
one called the tomb of Memnon is 342 feet, and’ 
the length of another, that Pthah-se-pthah is 363 
feet. Bruce's, or the Harper's, shows another va- 
riety of sculpture, and is over four hundred feet 
long. There are figures of two harpers there 
which gave the name to the tomb and helped to 
occasion Bruce much pain for his alleged exagge- 
ration. One of the tombs in the Assaseef greatly 
exceeds the extent of any one of the tombs of 
the kings, having a total length of 862 feet, be- 
sides lateral chambers and an excavated area 
of 23,809 square feet, occupying nearly an acre 
and a quarter of ground. Its proprietor belonged 
to the priestly order. The villagers live in the 
smaller tombs, taking in their donkeys with them 
if so they fancy. A few mummies in the posses- 
sion of a Greek in this neighborhood surpassed al) 
that I had ever seen in the freshness of their appear- 
ance and the richness of the coloring of the cases. 
But the prohibition on the removal of mummies 
from Egypt and of all similar articles prevents 
their sale. Eight uncased and old looking mum- 
mies were standing against the wall in the court 
where some other traveler saw them long ago, as 
recorded in his book of travels. 

Nor were all these things viewed without a 
mingling of living scenes. Great numbers of 
men and boys attended upon our visit to the se- 
veral different localities, offering services and 
‘ antiques,’ often much to our annoyance, disturb- 

ing investigation and all quiet contemplation. In 
one instance Mr. G.’s hammer, which he had had 
made after his own pattern, disappeared. The 
attendant who was entrusted with it, charged the 
theft upon one of the crowd who were there with 
their spears, and in all their wild gear. As 
usual with Arabs the talk became exceedingly 
loud and angry, the accused opening his bundles 
and protesting his innocence. Mr. G. gave 
them to understand that we would proceed at 
once to the sheikh of the village for redress, and 
on we started. Far on our way, we found the 
accused and one other man sitting by the side of 
the path in advance of us. He made some over- 
tures as to the said hammer, but was told that they 
might have just five minutes to produce it in, and 
we accordingly stopped to await the result. Soon 
another man rode up and handed over the ham- 
mer, for which he received a good “ baksheesh,” 
that being the end gained by the subtle Arabs in 
the event of their not keeping the article stolen, 

In a ride of 20 miles, counting both ways, to 
Erment, two little girls walked and ran the whole 
distance ; except that Mr. D. onceor twice placed 
them da He donkey and “wilted ‘himeelf. The 
father of one of them had brought her along un- 
necessarily for the sake of securing baksheesh 
for her. I have some mementos of them in the 
way of thread bracelets and brass earrings which 
were worth farthings to them, but something less 
than guineas to me. At Erment children were 
carrying all the mortar for the buildings connect- 
ed with the large sugar establishment there, re- 
ceiving only ten paras apiece per day, equivalent 
to one cent and a quarter, though that is full 
wages for the country. That establishment is 
under the charge of Mr. Fox, who I believe is 
thus placed the farthest up the Nile of all of the 
Franks employed by the Pasha. Erment is the 
ancient Hermonthis. There are the remains of 
a small temple which was built by Cleopa- 
tra. On a subsequent day I rode over to Karnak 
a second time, almost as much for the sake of 
meeting again with a very dark but bright-eyed, 
affectionate boy there, who had followed me 
about the temples with little pieces of stone for 
sale and all the way back to our boat, as of see- 
ing once more the glorious ruins of Karnak. I 
called out in the darkness of evening, “ baksheesh. 
baksheesh, baksheesh,” in order to bring out 
with others my boy from the village; but of all 
the boys and girls that answered the call, he was 
not one, though many adults both women and 
men, poured out in addition to the children. 1 
turned most reluctantly away from the boy’s 
village as one does who never expects to see the 
object desired again. 

Thebes occupied the broad spaces on each bank 
of the river, but more especially the one on the east 
bank, forming a circuit of a great many miles, and 
capable of being broken up subsequently in seve- 
ral smallertowns. [ts aeighborhood could furnish 
20,000 armed chariots. If it had not literally 
“a hundred gates,” for it probably was never en- 
closed by any wall, it may have bad propylsa 
enough to its temples, as Wilkinson suggests, to 
have given rise to that expression of Homer. 
This wi!e, wide circuit is now swept of nearly 
all the edifices thatonce adorned it. Mud huts, 
sand and the green fields occupy this seat of 
ancient grandeur. The hills in the back-ground 
are alone populous with the dead, being suppos- 
ed to have contained half as many millions as now 
spread over our own vast territory,—a thought 
full of significancy to my mind as I stood out at 
night on that silent sweep of the seat of departed 
Thebes, beneath the gleaming stars that do not so 
suddenly fade and pass away, and which seemed 
to be taking mournful cognizance with me of its 
history and fate. 

Our passage down the Nile has of late been 
much checked by steady head winds. We have 
been for hours together both by night and by day 
in a single spot atthe bank, tightly tied up. I 
have roamed and wrote and read, and sometimes 
found it not easy to occupy the time to good ad- 
vantage. From one point on the mountain range 
I counted 53 villages in sight and looked over a 
vast extent of green, rich soil. Alligators we 
have seen in companies and have shot at them, 
but none of them condescended t®™e killed. Not 
so with two eagles which I brought down when 
on the wing, and which with a large lizard or 
two, half as long as a small alligator, were my 
best success in this part of the Nile life. The 
sand has blown again like the snows of New 
England. Boats have marched straight up the 
river, at a rapid pace, without the slightest help 
from a sail, so strong at times has been the wind. 
The tombs at both Beni Hassan and Osioot we 
have penetrated. The former ones seem almost 
to have lacked a city near by whose population 
could have filled them, so completely have the 
vestiges of all large cities disappeared from that 
vicinity. Osioot was approached through an 
avenue of plane trees, and the view from the hills 
in the rear, both immediate and.remote, was 
worth even more than the sight of the excava- 
tions in the: rock, after having seen those at 

Ta one of our days of delay at the bank 
had the company of Dr. Cuney, a French physi-; 
“jn, who bes been in the employ of the Pasha 
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for fifteen years. It appears that the Egyptians 
have been very shy as to being inoculated, for 
example, for the small-pox, but in that, as in 
LgPter things, are yielding to the more enlightened 
ways of Europe, _ The Mohammedans still insist 
on having the doctor's lancet put into the right 
arm, if the Copt Christians are inoculated in the 
left; Dr. C. has been systematic in collecting @ 
great amount of statistical information connected 
more or less with his department, which is also @ 
happy innovation upon the staid things of this 
old, abused land. On a subsequent night we 
heard a gunas for a salute, which we auswered, 
and which proved to be his, but itappeared when 
he came down to us, that he had fired at first to- 
frighten away a robber boat, for sacha craft does 
sometimes go out on the Nile. _ 

I have continually been strack by what seems 
to me to be the resemblances between the moun- 
tainous ranges and the ancient style of Egyptian 
architecture. In form and shade, both of rock 
and sand, the solemn temples here must have 
found an archetype in these natural structures, 
that were of old ever present to the eye of the 
builders, and that had all the more force for them 
from the fact that they contrast so strangely with 
the dead level of the long plain of the Nile. 
Miss Martineau has wrought the topic into a 
philosophic and poetic cast, as she has also nobly 
labored the subject of the religious ideas of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

Have I anywhere told you how our crew and all 
these Arab men sit around their pilau, or their 
huge bowls of whatsoever strange food, and claw 
it out with their hands? Or have I said that less 
than a thousand flies will fasten on the eyes, 
sore and running, the mouth and face of a child, 
whether he sleeps or wakes, and that aduits will 
also make up their minds to let the flies do simi- 
larly by them* Or has it been noted that some 
of the suite and crew wear charms about them, 
as on the arm, to ward off evil, and that they 
make a sort of prayer to the new moon, turning 
over their coins at the same time, that they may 
be prospered and increased in goods, which | 
suppose is another way of looking at the new 
moon “over the right shoulder”? Did I report 
that the cook sung and kept singing a plaintive 
air, with regular breaks and pauses, and that the 
dragoman translated it for me as meaning that he 
“wanted to cram his eyes with home” * Has it 
been told that the Mohammedans so feel that it 
is Allah who sends the wind, that the crew well 
nigh think it to be wrong to row against it? Or 
that they will jump on shore in a squall, letting 
the boat swing where it will, and pray Allah totake 
care ofthem* That they much neglect their pre- 
scribed prayers, but will yet bow themselves down 
very publicly, joining together perhaps in a row of 
eight or twelve* Has it been said or sung that 
the Arabs make a bulwark of mere mud about 
the tops of their boats, so that this and this only 
becomes the last defense when the boat is loaded 
heavily against the water? Or that children 
kissed and kissed again the tomb of a Sheikh 
whither they had followed me, and which they 
were zealous to show and magnify before me? 
Or that I have actually seen one “spoilt child” 
among this people, notwithstanding their hard 
life and rough usages ¢ 

At Osioot there was a Djerm or slave boat. 
The slave dealer or seller took up into town 
a very beautiful girl, but I saw her shopping 
in the bazaars afterwards and concluded that 
he had not taken her there for sale. Chil- 
dren of both sexes were dashing about in the 
water. Per force and by custom the slaves al) 
seemed to be at ease and tw extinct exjgyment 
trom what was about them and anything that was 
left to them. ‘The traffic im slaves is steally’ 
thrifty, the Pasha’s own soldiers and military 
officers, as is charged, getting their pay for servi- 
ces in the army by having a hand in it when on 
furlough or possibly on duty. 

In all my remarks I have referred but slightly 
(o the fact that this land was once so closely con- 
nected with the people of God, and yet 1 have 
been able to realize that fact at times even more 
than that it was once the land of the Pharaobs 
and the Ptolemies. I have strongly and sacredly 
felt, that once Joseph as ruler went out over all 
the land of Egypt, that Moses was here as God’s 
servant, and Aaron, whom God had chosen; 
showing his signs here and wonders in the land 
of Ham before Jehovah brought His people forth ; 
that another Joseph, and Mary, with the child 
Jesus, found a home here ; and that Jong before all 
this Abraham came down here, even in the early 
day of the very Pyramids. It is impossible to be 
here, believing in mere history, and not now see 
those men of God and the hand of God. No petty 
doubts as to the ‘precise spots where they stoo@ 
and the foot-prints they made can take them 
away from before your eyes, or hinder your feel- 
ing the living breath of their presence. And 
what too the prophets threatened, with a clear 
view over the land of Egypt, such as the traveler 
Herodotus scarcely had, that, that did all come 
to pass, for our bodily eyes do now behold it. 


The winds at length gave way, our descent has 
been accomplished, and we are in a few hours to 
leave our boat for a donkey ride to Cairo, having 
moored the “Anglo-Saxon ” for the last time. The 
place of this mooring is Old Cairo, originally 
called Hastat,-long the capital of Egypt, and 





is the Island of Roda, where Arab tradition has it 
that Moses was found by the daughter of Pha- 
raoh. I could not but think of that as I lay 
down at night and rose in the morning, for the 
palace on the island was right before my eyes, 
whether by sunlight or moonlight. There too is 
the N:lometer, of such ancient and sacred memo- 
ry, which tells the important matter of the exact 
rise of the Nile, this rise being proclaimed during 
the season of it, every morning in the streets of 
the capital by four criers. 

The last two days have been devoted to the 
Pyramids which stand within a circuit of fifteen 
or twenty miles from Cairo, the prominent ones 
being those of Dashoor and Sakkara, and of 
Geezeh. They have by no means disappointed 
me. They are giant works, wonders from human 
bands. As you walk by their extended sides and 
look upward to their lofty summits, the impres- 
sion is like that of contemplating a mountain. I 
went up and over the largest one at Sakkara, con- 
tinving on in the line from one corner to the 
opposite one, and also ascended the great Pyra- 
mid at Geezeh, and thus proved to myself by # 
double process, that they are immense, immense 
ways to the central chamber, was quite as labo- 
rious, owing a good deal to the suffocating atmos- 
phere, as the ascent. The time occupied in the 
ascent, without allowing the guides to assist me, 
usually insist on rendering aid, two to each vis- 
itor, and are the boldest and most insolent of any 
hangers-on at these public places that 1 have met. 
They demand “ baksheesh ” of ladies and of men, 


manner that seems to say “we can easily throw 
you off or let you fall, ot lose you in this darkness, 


of the largest pyramid, or that of Cheops, accord- 


| ing to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, are, length of each 


face 756 feet; hight 480.9 feet, the area covering 
571.536 square feet. The solid contents have 
been computed at 85,000,000 cubic feet. The 
blocks of stove ate huge, though I found. the) 
depth of none to be more than about 4 feet 4 or 6 
inches, The pyramid reste upon the native bed 
of rock, which is bigh shove the plain, fact that 
I bad not poticed, but which at once 
helps the visitor out of of his difficulties as 





once the site of Egyptian Babylon. Near by us © 


both on the outside and within the pyramid, in a | t* 


these passages, this chamber.” The dimensions |—*™® 


broad waster of-eand jn the whole region...[t! fa 
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{ stands, too, near the sepuichres in the cliff of toc 
hand amidst other pyramids, and thus proclaims 
itself to be the sepulchral monument of the 
monarch, grander than the proud monuments of 
his nobles. The mighty sphinx there also, with 
the mild face, was cut out of the solid rock, 
thongh it is now almost covered by the sand. 
Even at this moment discoveries are going on in 
the neighborhood under a French gentleman, 
which have already revealed a temple with sculp- 
tures of lions and other things, and an avenue of 
80 sphinxes, as I was told, for 1 saw only the 
temple and sculptures, the Frenchman carefully 
covering up what he discovers from the eyes of 
all the English and Americans. He had numbers 
of men, boys and girls in his employ, excavating 
aid carrying off the sand, and was polite in show- 
ing alt he did show, but it was not till afterwards 
that I learned how successful he had been in un- 
covering the marvels of old, and how careful he 
is in covering them up again. Herodotus says 
that 100,000 men were employed 20 years upon 
the pyramid of Cheops, besides the ten years oc- 
eupied in building the causeway to it, which 


These 100,000 men were also relieved every 
three months by another 100,000. There are 
ibis mummy pits in this vicinity where my- 
riads of the sacred bird are preserved after having 
been embalmed in conical earthen jars. There 
are also mummies of oxen, cats, sheep, snakes 
and other animals. The survey from the summit 
of the pyramid takes in the green valley of the 
Nile, the groves of palms still greener, the river, 
villages, canals, the minarets of Cairo, the citadel, 
the Mookuttum hills, the pyramids of Abooseer, 
Sakkara and Dashoor, the Lybian Desert and 
the hights of Aboorsah. From the oldest of her 
monuments you look far abroad over the oldest 
of countries. Of the ancient Memphis, much of 
whose circuit of 19 miles we traversed, nothing 
remains but a colossus of Rameses II., a few 
fragments and some substructions. Certain 
mounds of concealed rubbish are its other memo- 
rials. The.lake has disappeared across which 
they transported their dead, from the ceremonies 
of which custom sprang the Grecian mythology 
of Charon, Tartarus and the Elysian plains. In 
those hundreds of tombs and on the sands with- 
out lie the inhabitants of the famed city, save 
that vast numbers of them have been transported 
to distant Jands as curious antiques. Mummy 
cloths and bleached bones are there in place of 
the living men of mighty Memphis. 
R. 8. T. 


THE MAY MEBTINGS. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT, 





LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The fifty-seventh anniversary of the London 
Missionary Society was one of the fullest ever 
held, and not the least interesting of its great an- 
nual festivals. 8S. M. Peto, Esq., M.P., and one 
of the treasurers of the Baptist Missionary Soci- 
ety, presided, and delivered an opening address 
characterized by a truly fraternal Christian spirit. 
He referred to the sympathy and coéperation 
of missionaries of different churches in foreign 
lands : 

“It was but the other day that a Singalese news- 
paper was sent to me, in which I found that a de- 
putation from the Society with which I have the 
honor to be connected, and we ne Society, had 
met on the same platform, and there, in the pres- 
ence of native Singalese, and assisted by them, were 
our dear brethren, Freeman, Russell, and Leech- 
ant ewee y that they loved the same Savior, 
were acti by the same feeling, and engaged in 
the same great and glorious work (hear, hear). 
But I heve hed evidence. the last year, ofa 


1 ) during 
‘end se at, has pleased God ia his Prov. a 


dence to remove from our African mission the whole 
of our European missionary staff. On the death of 
our dear brother Newbegin, the last of that devoted 
band, the native church of Fernando Po, and all 
the native Christians, were left without a guide ; 
there came Mr. Waddle, from the Scotch Presby- 
terian Mission, who took our mission in charge, 
presided at our church meetings, and forgotevery- 
thing with reference to private feelings, in those 
things that were not worth a thought ; he took the 
entire charge of that mission, an idered him- 
self as one of our missionaries, until others came 
out and took the position.” 
He adverted to some of the fruits of mission- 
ary labors, and among these to the abolition of 
sutteeism in India, which used to destroy 300,000 
widows every year, and the abolition of slavery. 
He attributed the fact, that slavery was now un- 
known in the West Indies, chiefly to the labors 
of the martyr-missionary, Smith, of Demerara, 
and Knibb, of Jamaica. He expressed the belief 
that the more rapid intercourse now established 
between England and Southern Africa, would’ 
make us more fully acquainted with missionaries 
and their work, and more fully aware of what 
was the duty of Christian patriots, and of noncon- 
formists especially, with respect to the native 
tribes. b 

The report was characterized as varied, inter- 
esting and cheering; but here the financial por- 
tion of it only can be given : 
“Income from ordinary sources, in- 
cluding subscriptions, collections, 
and legacies, and contributions at 





missionary stations, - - £63,174 8 0 
Received in addition for 
objects, - - - + - 4,864 6 9 
Totel, - - - ~ £68,028 18 9 
an increase on the in- 
pane ut per et - os - £5,488 12 10 
“ The expenditure has been, - - £65,625 18 6 


The Rev. G. Smith, of Poplar, in referring to 
this statement, said : 

“When I think of nearly £70,000 collected and 
expended by this Society during the past year, I 
feel that it is matter of devout thankfulness to 
Almighty God that there has been a gradual in- 
crease, and that we have, during the last three or 
four years at least, been making progress in the 
ht direction. A few years ago we hoped to 

e the income of this Society £100,000; we 
made s spasmodic effort to reach that point, but 
we failed; there was a collapse, and we were dis- 
Seeos by the result. I hope that our progress 
will henceforth be s' (cheers). If we goon in- 
creasing at the rate of three, four, five thousand 
pounds per annum, we shall soon reach the point 
of £100,000; and if we should ever live to reach 
that point, still our motto shall be ‘Onward!’ ” 

It is a significant and highly interesting fact, 
that one-fifth of the entire amount of the income 
was derived from native churches. Does not this 
indicate not only the power of the Gospel upon 
semi-barbarians, but the simple and direct action 
of faith upon the minds of the converts, which 
might well admonish Christians in a higher state 
of civilization ? 
The following reference was made by the 
speaker to South Africa : 
We have been the means in the hands of God— 
ly through the instrumentelity of that 
honored man, whose name is mentioned in the re 


have been the means, in times 
i a be rm Ad onward career into which 


the Hottentots and the Caffres of South Africa had ~ 


unfortunately been led. Let me here say, sir, that 
trast that Unriotionity will give those who are in 
office a © 


tle temper in re to affres, 
that there will be 2 determination on the part of 
people of this country, and on the part of that 
House of which you are a member, that a fair and 
impertial committee of inquiry shall be appointed, 
having upon it some friends of missions—(cheers) 


friends of peace, some friends of the ab- 
origines of Africa (cheere). I do trust that the in- 
vestigation will be thoroughly candid and impar- 
tial, (hat the result will given to the world 
without any » ond that measures 
will be adopted by the British Legislature, which 
will secure the ence of South 
Afries, as well as the freedom and 


the isles of the west.” ; 

it may be noticed here that all the meeting® 
this year have been cls. racterized by two peculi- 
arities ; they bave reflected the anti-papsl feeling, 
in modified forms ; they have expressed Ae aa 


the prevalent feelings of 








served for the transportation of ‘the matériis.”— 
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